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ABOUT THE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Allo’ the photographe in thie book. with the exception of the last one. were taken by 
Haail Clemons resident photographer of Ruby during the Gold Rush periad from 
1911 tw 1917 However they are from different collections. some private and some 
public LutroCaoyle Collection, Clemons Collection, Alaska Historical Library. 
courtesy of Harold and Florence Feamailka the Lulu Fairbanks Collection. Archives. 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks. Alaska: the Harry DeVane Collection in the Ar 
chives of the University of Alaska. Fairbanks Alaska. the Ralph Erskine Collection 
in the Archives, University of Alaska Library. Fairbanks. Alaska The cover picture 
is from Albert and Dolly Yrjana’s collection of Basi! Clemons photographs The Pic 
ture of Ruby today was taken by Betay Hart 
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Chapter | 
History of the Ruby Area from Prehistoric Days to 
The Diseovery of Gold on Ruby Creek in 1907 


The history of Ruby and ite people begins long before that day in 1907 when nuggets of gold 
and bright red stones were found in the red sande of the creek that winds through the center 
of town. For some 11,000 years the Athabaskan people whose descendants atill live in Ruby 
have been hunting and fishing along the shores of the Yukon River where Ruby ia now located | 
Although today Ruby is the only town on the map between Galena and Tanana, a hundred 
years ago there were some five settlements in that 150 mile stretch. 

The Russian fur traders who were the first white men to come in contact with these people 
quickly realized that the Indians they were trying to barter with were already busy ina three: 
way trading aystem centered at |) nalakleet on the coast. Here Exkimo traders from King and 
Sledge Islands acted as middlemen between the Athabaskans of the Interior and the Chukchi 
natives of Russia's Siberian coasts’ Tobacco in loose-leaf bales. copper for spears. and iron 
tools and cooking pote had been circulating for some time in this trade. for which the Eskimo 
middlemen received beaver. marten and mink pelts from the Indians The Russians soon found 
that they were forced to pay a higher price for the furs than what they had expected. because 
uf the competition’ 

After the Russians stocked their trading poste at Unalakleet. St. Michael's. and at Fort 
Kolmakov. near present-day Aniak on the Kuskokwim River. trading all throughout the In- 
terior picked up its pace. both in the hands of the Russian fur traders and through the native 
fur buyers. who travelled in small boats up and down the Yukon and the Kuskokwim River 
buying furs and selling them to the Russians 

So the Athabaskans of the Interior, who had never actually seen a white man. were already 
using many of his implements like iron tools and pote when they first came into contact with 
Russian explorers on the Yukon River. The first white man to press a» far up the river to the 
mouth of the Nowitna River was | seutenant Lavrentiy Zagoskin. A Russian Naval officer sent 
by the Russian. American Company to scout out the fur trade for their posts at St. Michael's on 
the coast and at the newly established post of Nulato (almost a hundred miles downriver from 
where Ruby « today) 

Zagoskin and his men rowed and poled and pulled a skin bidarka boat from Nulato to the 
mouth of the Nowitna River (about 60 miles upstream from Ruby) in the summer of 1843. He 
noticed right away that the Athabaskans of this central Yukon Area (whom he calls the 
“Ttynay.” Le. “Dinaa” or “Dena”) were carrying weapons that included “arrows with slate, ob- 
sidian or iron points set in bone: one knife or a pair of knives and lances of Yakut workman. 
ship obtained from the Chukchi.” 

A group of natives camped at a large summer fish camp at Big Creek. a river about seven 
miles above Ruby. greeted Zagoskin'’s party by paddling over to them in seven emal! boats 
They had in their possession “a black bead. wire rings. and other iron articles which could 
only have been released from Fort Kolmakov for native use. and which indicated contact be 
tween the tribes of the Yukon and the Kuskokwim.‘ 
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Stopping right at what is now present-day Ruby, Zagoskin bought three dried salmon from 
an old man living by the bluff. Then the old man showed them a woolen blanket with a black 
border, telling them through their interpreter that he had gotten it from people who lived 
further to the South. Zagoskin concluded that the blanket had made ite way from Fort 
Kolmakov on the Kuskokwim through the native traders there who resold trade goods from 
the Fort to other traders and settlements on the Innoko and Yukon Rivers 


Zagoekin classified the native people he met on the Yukon into three groups, named after 
what they called themselves Firat were the Kwikpakmiut, or “people of the big river.” these 
were the Eskimos of the lower Yukon River Next were the Inkilik, or the Ingalik people, an 
Athabaskan group who have borrowed extensively from their Eakimo neighbors and who live 
around Anvik and Holy Cros on the Yukon River Further upriver he liste the Yug-elnut 
Inkalit. who today are called Koyukon Athabaskans. living on the Koyukon River and ite trib 
utaries and there up the Yukon to the Tanana River where the Kutchin band predominates 

Though the Kovukons did trade with the F.ekimos on the coast and with the Ingalike and the 
Holikachuke of the Iditarod and Innoko Rivers. atill they did not trust them Jimmy Hunting 
ton of Galena describes how hie grandfather, an Athabaskan from up the Kovukon River 
traded every year with an b.ekimo from Unalakleet. The Indian would climb a emall hill, the 
customary annual trading «pot, epread out hie wares, such as the wolverine pelts the Eakimons 
prized for parka ruffs. then retire out of sight behind the hill After a certain period of time. 
he would climb back up and pack up the articles the Eakimo trader had bartered for his skins 
This had been going on in just this fashion for many vears.’ 

The Athabaskans of this area were considered “more warlike” by Zagoskin, who observes 
that ‘under no circumstances are they separated from their weapons, even for a private ex 
cursion into the woods they take their lance with them. Robbery or seizing the property of 
others by force i« taken for granted if another clan is involved. The reason that they are con 
tinually armed is not a little due to the fact that each tribe is so scattered — and they are afraid 
of their neighbors ~ 

The Kovukon Athabaskans soon had another trading opportunity opened to them, when the 
Hudson's Bay Company established their trading post at Fort Yukon in 1847, just a few years 
after Zagoskin's visit up the Yukon. The competition between the Russian post at Nulato and 
the British post several hundred miles upriver did the Indians some good: it forced the Rus- 
sians to lower their prices. “Kettles were knocked down from twenty to ten skins each, com- 
mon guns to ten skins. and cloth which they cannot dispose of given for nothing.” Soon 
British flintlocks and axes were competing with Russian knives from Nulato. By the time 
Whymper and Dal! went up the Yukon in 1867, explorig for the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. Stone Age tools were definitely a thing of the past 

But the natives’ fear of other tribes did not keep them from welcoming the Russians warmly. 
even though they knew that the Russians had been responsible for the emallpox epidemic 
which wiped out about one-third of the native people along these two rivers in 1838." The 
indians along the river were curious about the Russians. wary at times. but almost always 
hospitable, honest and eager to assist. Zagoskin's meeting with the native families who were 
fishing at their summer camp at the mouth of Big Creek is typical of the first meetings be- 
tween the Russian explorers and the Athabaskans all up and down the river 
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Never once Was Zagoskin«s part) attacked and ambushed, in all his journeve up and down 
ihe ) ukon the Ka ukuk ara the Kuskokw tid River \A ith fow our eptlions the \thabaskane 
welcomed the Russian, and later American posts on the river, The white traders gave a higher 
price for their furs than the native traders did, and suppled them with goods that made life 
infinitely easier and more pleasant guns, powder, axes. canvas and cotton cloth for tents and 
clothing, nails. needles and tobacco 

luring the period of Russian exploration and continuing into the time of American pen 
tration of the Interior in the decade after purchase (1867-1877), the Indians along the thir 
central atretch of the river killed whites in only two recorded instances. and no record remains 
of whites killing Indians, either, All this is a pleasant contrast to what was happening between 
Indians and whites in the western territories at the eame time in history 

The Indians from further up the Koyukuk River ambushed the Russian post at Nulato in 
IRD). killing both the white men there and moat of the Nulato Indians who worked there In 
fact. thie attack may have been an expression of intertribal warfare rather than an incident 
directed specificaly against the Russians, though it is a bit hard to tell. In another incident 
about twenty-five vears later, the wife of the American trader James Bean was killed by 
several Indians who resented the way he had treated them at his store at Harper's Bend, near 
vhat w today Tanana 

If the Indians did not attack the explorers, it was not that they lacked the weaponry. Zaguskin 
constantly throughout his notes comments on the high quality of the Athabaskans’ hunting 
and fishing gear, observing that “the Ttynay (Dena) are expert hunters, and all the wear that 
pertains to hunting and fishing they prepare to perfection. Their bows and arrows, their 
snowshoes which are as long as a man is tall and their little boats—-all are exceptional for 
lightness. practicality. soundness of design and skill of execution 

‘In those davs, we moved according to the season.” recalls Henry Titus. a Ruby old-timer 


from the stories his erandfather told him. Permanent winter homes were built at settlements 


on the Yukon River. From these settlements, people followed the game in the winter. trapped 


marten. mink, beaver and muskrat. and moved to good fishing «pots in the summer where 
they could catch and dry salmon for themselves and their dogs for the long winter Ceremonies 
holidavs, or the opportunity to trade would bring the families back into the settlements or 
hack for a visit to re-stock al the trading post 

(ne ceremony that brought all the people together in the village was the Stick Dance. This 
feast for the dead is well described by Frederick Whymper. and English arti: and writer 
“who travelled 1) ithe JVukon in 1867 from Nulato 


lhe native cemeteries reaait after thie Hussians and atall arefulls tenmied tominay at every \ 1 


lave along the \ ukon offer a striking contrast to the older wavs of burving the dead in trees 
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elevated platforma in the wooda, or by cremation, ')sually placed on a picturesque knoll or hill 
above the village, the cemeteries consist of graves surrounded by low picket or pole fences 
Sometimes a amal! house is built over the grave, formerly containing some of the apecial tools 
of tie deceased. Elaborately carved crosses add to the scene. Cemetery desecration is as yet 
unknown, 

Houses for the living resembled the semi-subterranean sod huts of the Eakimos further 
down the Yukon River. Henry Titus of Ruby describes what his grandfather used to tell him 
of Athabaskan housebuilding before the Russians and the Americans came: 


“They used stone axes. and built huts of sod sort of like the dome huta of the Eakimos These 
houses were dug in underground about 4-4 feet, and were reached by a tunnel! to keep out the 
cold air All wooden support poles were cut with stone axes. They were covered with a thick 
layer of mons, then sod on the roof-top. These houses were very warm. They were called 
nahaloo kk onokh These were the semi-permanent winter village habitations ”'’ 


Transportation was limited to foot travel, and paddling or poling in skin boats or b.rch-bark 
canoes. Dog teams of the kind used today in Alaska were unknown then. Large basket sleds 
which carried passengers in them and the driver on the runners was unknown in pre-contact 
days. The sled of those days was a toboggan, turned up a little at the end, or at both ends, and 
pulled by one or two dogs. “Occasionally a pregnant woman or a very small child might ride, 
but mostly the dogs were hauling a load of meat.”'' With the tiny boats they had and small wil- 
low nets, it was impossible to catch and dry enough salmon to carry a large dog team through 
the winter. but the natives were quick to adopt the twine nets and the basket-style sleds which 
the white men brought with them. With this equipment they could catch a lot more fish, and 
they could cover much more hunting and trapping ground by using a larger dog team. 

The food that the Russians introduced at their trading posts pleased the native population, 
especially flour, sugar and tea, which they called “chai”. after the Russians. At first they had 
no idea what to do with the dry powdery flour, but after some experimenting, they learned to 
fix a tasty biecuit still called “fry bread” on the Yukon by frying a mixture of flour, sourdough 
yeast and water in hot fish oil. Today oil or shortening is used. Flour was a treasured com- 
modity, and Madeline Solomon of Galena told of how her grandfather kept the families’ supply 
of flour locked in a special small wooden box." 

Russian traders in this section of the river didn't have to travel to buy their furs, once they 
established their reputation for fair dealings. Henry Titus reports that the Russian traders 
were not judged as white men, but whether they were good men. Some were just and fair. 
others were stingy and greedy. Gregory Hakorcins (later Anglicized to Kokrines), the Russian 
who set up the trading post at Old Kokrines, must have been a man all the natives liked, be- 
cause the little village that settled around his first trading post at “Fourteen Mile” at Old 
Kokrines, went with him when he moved his whole outfit to “New Kokrines.”'* 

It is hard to determine how many Athabaskan people were living in this area before their 
first contact with white men, because by the time the white men started counting them, they 
had already sent ahead a deadly messenger of their arrival— the smallpox epidemic of 1838— 
which drastically reduced the native population. Zaguskin estimates that there were about 
300 Koyukon Athabaskans living from Nulato to the mouth of the Nowitna River in 1845, and 
the total number living in the valleys of the Yukon, Koyukuk and Kuckokwim Rivers at about 
1500.'’ Today there are about 1200 Athabaskans in the Nulato-Ruby area, so their numbers 
here have increased four times. 
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Going upstream on the Yukon River, the first village that Zagoskin noticed past the 
Koyukuk River was called Tashoshgon, which he describes as a “settlement at the base of Pilot 
Mountain.” The authentic Athabaskan spelling for this village is Nodaghas."" He counted thir 
ty people living here in 1843. Today this is what is called Yisidlidoh, or Yistletaw, a large fish 
camp belonging to the Dayton family. 

Travelling further upstream, about ter miles or so, next noted by Zagoskin was a summer 
fish camp of thirty-seven people on what he calls the Notaglita River, an Athabaskan settle. 
ment called Notaaghleedin. This is probably Beaver Creek, where it empties into the Yukon 
right above present-day Galena, or the lower part of Louden Slough. Father Julius Jette also 
mentions this village, calling it Naahaghadoted! Dink!’ This villawe was the forerunner of 
Old Louden, and after that, Galena 

The next settlement listed was the village of T/ya/i/ka akat, with twenty-seven people, not 
very far up from notaagh/leedin. 

These three native villages or camps were here before any white man paddled up this stretch 
af the Yukon, since Zagoskin was the first white man to explore here. The next settlements of 
native people—around the mouth of the Yuki River— were first documented some fifty or sixty 
years after Zagoskin, so it is doubtful they existed in pre-contact times, since neither Zagoskin 
or Petroff, who counted heads along the Yukon about forty years after Zagoskin, mentions 
them.” In any case, by 1910 there were two small settlements of native people on the Yukon 
near the mouth of the Yuki River, about half-way between what is now Galena and Ruby 
Lewis Landing and )ukikaakat. 

A few families lived in cabins at the mouth of the Yuki River. a major tributary of the 
Yukon, giving its name to the settlement of )ukikaakat. At this time there is no oral or written 
documentation indicating that this settlement pre-dates 1900. “although its strategic location 
on the Yukon with access to a good hunting area would indicate a suitable site of habitation in 
earlier times.””' This camp at Yukikaakat was also important as a site when travelling from 
the trapping areas to the trading posts. After the turn of the century. this settlement became 
more desirable to the Indians that camped there because of the store nearby at Lewis Landing. 
across the Yukon on the other side of the river 

Lewis Landing, a smal! trading post on the north bank of the Yukon River a little way 
downstream from its junction with the Yuki. was a store which Dave Lewis operated during 
the early 1900's. A few native families lived there near the store. Some of these families were 
later to move into Ruby over the next twenty-year period after the gold miners set up a town 
there.” 

The next settlement recorded was called by Father Jette Tuhnohkalony. and on his map. 
made in the early 1900's, is located right across the river from present-day Ruby. where the 
Melozi River empties into the Yukon. Ivan Petroff also mentions houses and graves here, but 
gives no estimate of the population. 

Continuing Zagoskin’s route up the Yukon River. we cone to his next recorded settlement 
at Big Creek, a few miles above Ruby. where forty-seven people had a summer fish camp 
These native people lived in the winter further back up in Big Creek, which they called the 
Minkhotlyatno, in emaller family groups, where they made their living hunting caribou and 
possibly a few moose in the mountains, and catching lake fish.” 
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indian Peaple from Kekrines from left to meht Paul Clarence Prank Albers Haralluck Harry Pitka Rig 
Albert (Phillip Albert's Crandoa) Marry Albert. Poller Alert Jonnie lacoh Slim Dick Ton Jacch Old Mar 
acob (Helena s Dad) Louie Albert. Paul Ewa Prom the (Clemons ( ollection Alaske Historical library courtes: 
{ Harold and Plorence bemeailiks 
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Then they moved down to Mouse Point sometime in my father’s day. and established a bigger 
and more permanent village there “” 

Fourteen Mile. which ip fourteen miles above New Kokrines. or what is simply Kokrines to 
day. appears to have been both a native settlement and the place where the native trader 
Hakorcine (Kokrines) first opened hie trading post in 1869. receiving hie goods from the 
Northern Commercial Company Some of the native people had moved up to Fourteen Mile 
from an old settlement across from Mouse Point called Peter's Slough. because the Fourteen 
Mile area had an abundance of king salmon to dry for winter Other names given to the Four 
teen Mile settlement include Millwelebolten, leted by Father Jette as its original Athabaskan 
name. and Mercer Station, as reported by Petroff, Elizabeth andrews. in her eurvey of older 
village sites in thie area. found it aleo called White Bluffs and says that. “since it was the site of 
probably the first trading post in the area. this site is significant in the early contact history of 
the Kovukon In 1929. Hrdlicka found some stone implements at the site which point to its an 
tiquity. * 

When the Russian trader Kokrines decided to move down from Fourteen Mile to where the 
village of Kokrines ie now (location number eight on the map). al! of the native people a 
companied him and settled down at hie new location. because they had gotten quite used to 
trailing their furs for store goods and wanted to keep thie way of life close at hand 

The final native village included in my survey of thie etretch of the Yukon from the Kovukuk 
to the Nowitna River. some 160 miles. ie Norikabhaakat. “the village at the mouth of the Novi 
(Nowitna) Although Zagoskin himeelf met only ten native people there when he turned 
around there in the summer of 1844, Dall and Whwmper in 1867 reported thie aite as “one o1 
the most important halting places on the river” and counted about 150 Indians there enjoving 
a summer trading encampment Whympers description of thie camp ie interesting 
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While the Russians were trading here with the Indians for beaver nd other furs 
Whymper's companion Dall purchased about 250 pounds of dried | ve meat and 
fat The exoloring party bought a canoe from the Indians, “birch ba: ng a well-cor 


tructed and light frame of willow and birch Life had a festive air al (he annual trading 
fair anc Why mper notes that the people were “constantly dan ing. singing. or eating and 
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Around the beginning of the twentieth century, most of the native ix ople whoapent moat of 
their vear hunting and trapping back in the tributaries of the \ ukon, such ae up the Nov 
River. the Juki, the Melogitna of Hig ( reek, chose to move into more permanent villages neat 
a trading post Hy the time gold wae discovered in what was to become Ruby in 107. moat of 
the natives along the \ ukon had moved into log cabins at Kokrines, Old Louden (upriver from 
present-day Galena about 10 miles), of at Lewis Landing. Their older settloments were used 
ne temporary “inter trapping of hunting camps. of ase summer fiah caniye 

‘sound ater! axes made it enay to build sturdy log cabins, which were drver and cleaner than 
the old exd dug-oute, though probably not as warm With rifles. tee! traps. wire enares and 
iwine nets, their catch was greatly increased, and with it, their appetite for white mans food 
and tobacco It macte sense to settle in near a trading post and trace furs for four and ammun 
ithon 

{ vole af starvatoon “were ered fore. rT ww ith a stony sour if furs and nm ator full af foun! 
io bring home to the table Even the terrible suffering that the Indians had known from 
smalipox. measles and the flu seemed far-off. though tuberculosi« lingered fatally for veare 
The old dave of nomadic wandering over a huge hunting ground had come to an end. but eo 
hal the hunger which often had stalked thi wild and free way of life. And w life for the 
\thabaskane along the central Yukon river around the turn of the century seemed ver 
secure, pre nising and by far the easiest they had ever known.” It appeared that the white 
men were .ot there to take bul to give Indeed the early missionaries. nurses. teachers. and 
traders were often generous kind, and ver eager to plenr« l nfortunatels among the whit 
mans gifte were alcohol and venereal diseases 

There were really very few white people at the turn of the century on the Yukon from th 
Nulato to the Nowitna. perhaps no more than fifteen in the whole etretch, and they were either 
MisshONnAriesn cf traders oF 1 plorers ru ep for aver, ew wrichers a ho kept the overland 
ielewraph (W.A.M.C_A TS.) going, until the gold rush hit Ruby in 1911. These white fore 
runne,« were not followed — in the classic pattern of the other Western territones by hordes 
of land-hungry farmers and their hg families. eager to carve up the land into homesteads and 
rope the Indians into reservations so they wouldnt be bochered by their presence Though the 
gold miners caked their claims without thinking of aboriginal rights. or of anything except 
way dirt. apparently the natives and the miners never fought over a piece of ground. nor were 
the Indian people « traditional hunting and trapping areas roughly taken over Ky and large 
the gold miners worked areas that werent of hivh value to the Indians Accounts of life in thie 
early contact period show that the white settlers and the satives neetied and appreciated each 
other and got along well 

( utting condwoaod for the steamer supplemented trapping for the Indians as a wurce of in 
come The first wood. powered paddle wheeler. “The Yukon”. started ite regular route upand 
down the river in the eummer of 15690 Hefore the native people gat uee! to the fire and emok« 
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Soon the boats muat have lost their novelty, for at the height of the Klondike gold rush 
(1808), as many as 198 wood-burning steamers were travelling up the Yukon annually.” Their 
boilers devoured about two cords of wood an hour, so the captains arranged with Indians and 
other contractors to have woodlota along the way where the wood was cut into cords and 
stacked. A cord of wood brought about $6 or $7 in those days. A number of natives aleo found 
ready jobs on the steamers as pilote and hands. Pilots and mates earned $100 a month, and 
firemen, deck hands and roustabouts, $2.00 a day.” 

When the great frenzy of activity began in 1911 and the miners from Ireland, Italy, Yugo 
slavia and the far-away cities of the United States struck rich pay dirt in the mining district 
behind the booming river port of Ruby, the Athabaskan settle:nents along the river scarcely 
noticed it at first. They kept to their old ways, spending summers along the river drying fish. 
their winters trapping marten and beaver in the apring to pay for their winter's outfit and 
food, and hunting birds, caribou and rabbits for the family’s stew pot 

The Indian people helped missionaries build churches where they adopted Catholiciam with 
enthusiasm, and started to send their children to church schools so they would be able to read 
the Bible and add up the bills at the store. They still moved in season from trapping camp to 
hunting camp to summer fish camp. but began spending more time in the little villages cen 
tered around a trading post and a store, especially for the holidays and when hunting and 
trapping were slack. Few could realize as they watched the miners’ tents and boardwalks 
crowd the side of the hills by Ruby Creek. they or their children in thirty or forty vears would 
share a greatly changed way of life with the miners 
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Chapter Il 
Ruby in the Gold Rush Era, 1907 to 1918 


(,old was discovered on Ruby Creek right by the site of the present town in 1907. Fora very 
short while, gold mining was good even on this little creek, though the value of the production 
from this locality is uncertain, estimates ranging from a few hundred to two thousand dollars 
Late in the summer of 1907, news reached Fairbanks that gold had been found here, and as 
this area is very accessible by riverboat and steamer. a great many men went to Ruby Creek 
during the late summer and fall of 1907. About thirty men stayed to prospect during the win 
ter of 1907-8, sinking holes in the forzen gravels of Ruby. Big and Boston Creeks, with the aid 
of three amall steam boilers 

The results of this prospecting were quite discouraging except on Discovery Claim, right at 
the mouth of Ruby Creek. So the district was abandoned and by the summer of 1908 only one 
claim was being worked. Interest in the area gradually died out. and it was not until 1910 that 
discoveries made on Long Creek and its tributaries aroused further interest in the area. The 
discovery was made by Fernander and Johnson near the mouth of Bear Pup, running into 
Long Creek, late in July, 1910 

This strike caused the second stampede in the Ruby mining district. and other valuable gold 
deposits were located on nearby creeks that summer. "A substantial town was built in a single 
summer on the banks of the Yukon at the mouth of Ruby Creek and was called Ruby.” notes 
the famous Alaskan geologist Alfred Brooks. The original prospectors named the creek Ruby 
because they mistakenly thought that the red-colored stones in the sands were rubies. By the 
summer of 1912. the town had a population of around one thousand miners, merchants and 
their families. Many of these newcomers decided there were more profits and less risks in sell 
ing beans and blankets than in trying to dig gold out of the frozen gravel by the creeks 

Headlines on the front page of the local newspaper. Thi KRuhy Record (itiecn, whieh con 
solidated the The Ruby Citizen and The Ruby Record in 1912 under the editorship of A.X 
Geant and J.J. Filbin, reflect the lifeblood of the community: GOLD" 


VANY BOUND POR CREEKS (January %. 1912) 
Twenty Small Outfite Bound Out 


BIRCH CREEK STAMPEDED ON NEW VEAR'S EVE (January 3, 1914) 
RUBY CAMP PRODUCES £1,900 GOLD NUGGET (September 19, 1914) 


(sold was Ruby's reason for existence, and gold was what kept her going big. Miners converged 
on the numberless creeks in the rolling Alpine tundra south of town from two sides: heading 
out on trails from Ruby. and heading up from the Iditarod mining district to the south by 
river. The names of some of these creeks bear witness to the far-flung origins of the miners 
and to some of their hopes: New York Creek, Bruno Creek, Boston Creek, Little Bonanza 
( reek 

Active mining began during the winter of 1910-11, but was hampered by lack of decent 
machinery. In the summer of 1911, while the tent city of Ruby was springing up on the hill 
sides, steamers delivered mining machinery which was hauled to the creeks and installed the 











following winter. “The summer of 1912 therefore witnesses the first operations under fairly 
favorable circumatances.— 

The production of the summer of 1912 was eatimated at $750,000." Prospecting in the area 
alao went for \A ard a) that by the simmer of eis there vere forty-one mine operating on 
fourteen creeks. Thirty-three of these were using steam machinery, with only emht of these 
being worked by hand. On the deeper ground, drifting methoda were used by thawing with 
‘tleam pointe and homting Was done DV slLeam power on Trost claim | he first dredge was built 
on Creenstone Creek in 1416.’ 

Ruby iteelf was not a mining town, but a mining supply center for all the mines out around 
Long Creek and further out by Poorman. It was a booming river port. where the mining 
camps bought their food, clothes and gear, received their mail, and dispatched their gold at 
the end of the summer. It sprang up practically overnight in the summer of 1911, as gold 
wekers and workers piled off steamboats heading ul from St Michael's or down from law 
on. In the summer of 1912. after the sawmills opened up, frame houses and neat log cabins 
where the cabbages grew up to the doorsteps. replaced the city of tents. Board sidewalks kept 
the ladies hems trom being dirtied by the mud that lay so thick on Front Street in the spring 


thaw that the horses used to sink in three feet 
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Where now the riverbank is lushly overgrown with waist-high grasses and wildflowers, and 
Indian children who bear the names of Ruby's early pioneers pick raspberries and help their 
parents cut fish, seventy years ago this site of Ruby's downtown district was lined with stores 
and shops. There was quite a lot more beachfront ground in Ruby than there is now, partly 
bocnuse the slabs piled up at the sawmill at the east end of town created slackwater on the 
river-front in town, which prevented much of the erosion that has eaten away at the water 
front in the last fifty vears 

The businessess on Ruby's waterfront side of Front Street were all built up on sturdy pilings. 
which withstood the attacks of the breaking ice, until the flood of 1931 sent ice chunks as big 
us houses sailing through downtown Ruby, destroying the buildings remaining that the fire of 
1929 had not already ravaged 

There were two Saw mills A hich were loualt upon pilings at the east and west end of town. 
the Independent and Simon's, operated by Pat MeCahey and Oscar Tackstrom. Early in 1912 
after the river was navigable, the Northern Commercial Company dismantled its Dikeman 
tore in the Iditarod country and shipped it to Ruby. “The corrugated iron warehouses and 
store were incorporated into an imposing installation about eighty feet back from the Ruby 
hore. * The COMPANYS traded their stock, advertised as “fresh off th hoat . for gold al a 
dramzht $16 an ounce, based on assays in Fairbanks. N.C. Company stock included modern 
mining equipment such as steam points. steam hose, such sundries as horseshoes and Stude 
baker wagrons, and basic household staples like Dodge-Sweeney Petaluma Eyygs. Ball Band 
Mishakawa Rubber Shoes, Drifted Snow Flour, and were also the sole agents for Evinrude 
Kow Boat Motors 

In between the two sawmills at each end of town were other stores and grocers, including 
Johnson and Jepson. Arnulf Harvey 's Grocery Store, Shell Wettach’s, and greenhouses anc 
vegetable farm of Captain Crane. General stores included Bernbaum’s Mercantile Store 
Lynn Smith's Jewelry Store, Sickenger’s Furniture Store, and Bloom and Jaffe’s Clothing 
Store. The Bank of Ruby was doing a booming business in gold Just, and the Wells Fargo 
Freight office dispatched freight and sold money orders. Gifford’s Tent Factory provided all 
of Ruby's initial housing, and a blacksmith shop made horseshoes and snowshoes for horses 
and other metal items. Eddie Willis ran a bowling alley. and John “The Greek” Cristo ran a 
picture show, The Orpheum Theatre. Ira Griffin's Pavilion Hall featured dancing, and across 
the creek “The Row.” with its girls recruited from the “cribs” in Dawson and Whitehorse, of 
fered lonely miners another ty pe of entertainment. A number of restaurants scattered through 
aut town offered meals at a dollar a plate, while the Oriental Noodle House, ran by a China 
man, advertised “Meals At All Hours.” Two hotels, one run by Mary Williams anc the other 
by Alec Capewell, catered to transients. A mule team delivered water in the early days 
Madeline Notti remembers “a bakery ina little tiny house, hanging right over the bank. This 
old lady baked bread, pastries, everything. She supplied the restaurants.” 

The bustling little gold rush city celebrated its first anniversary on May 14, 1912."" Every 
store in town offered free drinks to its customers. Miners left the creeks for the day and poured 
into town, emptying their pokes in the bars and gaming tables of the saloons and tucking 
nuggets and folding money into the bodices of the dance hall girls’ dresses 

The new vear brought two more reasons for Ruby celebrations. Monday, January 13, 1915 
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viving the town with running water in those months.” During the winter, ice was packed in 
awcdueat and eold for refrigeration in the summer by Ruby sonly black man, George Campbell 
Kuby» first birth wae recorded by the newapaper on March 24, 1017, at the Ruby Hospital 
shich etaad where Gilbert Cleaver’s house ia now. For many veare Doc Frost ran hie clini in 
4 amall log cabin that ia now a wing of the present-day Ruby roadhouse. The fact that Do 
hrosat gol hie training ae a Bhp) medic. of ae some say. aaa Veterinarian, did not stand in the 
‘ni of his deliver ina babies of atite hitig? ul wounds ae inn an anys \ howpital rr atualtoal ty 
a doctor and a nurse from the Indian Health Service travelled up and down the river in the 
u“mmer to take care of the natives 
kr rom Hasil Clemons photographs of all of the saloons on Main Street, it would seem that 
much of the gold dust and nuggets coming into town from the mines was loat in the cash boxes 
behind the bar before it ever made ite way to the bank. The names of the bare are as colorful as 
the names the hopeful miners gave the creeka: The Senate, Spitz's, Hoxie's, Pay Streak, Our 
House, The Northern, and Jack McDonald's. Indians couldn't drink in town, and likewise it 
was against the law to sell or give a native any liquor bE. Light. the apecial agent for the 
suppression of the liquor traffn among the natives. was usually buev with the details of several 
quer case 
The town newspaper referred to the native people only rarely, and when it did, it was often 
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lhe editors do show a certain sense of humor about the liquor problem that Ruby and its 
many saloons created for the Indians in the area. Thev concluded in the rc editorial on “Haootch 
l’ecidlers to the Natives that “the only way this expensive and unjust situation can be handled 
in Alaska i« to put the native on an equal footing with the white man and then take away the 
hootch from the white man 

(of course thi Mm exactiv Ww hat did happen three short years later when Prohibition hit in 
i917. According to one old-timer. when Ruby went dry. all the unconsumed liquor was 
dumped right out on the frozen Yukon River and the bottles broken." Bootlegging was sud 
dently a big business. and a lot of the rains sold at the store went into the barrel of home brew 
and not into the pudding. A watch would be set up for the marshall and word would be passed 
on the telephone so the atille could be haiden in a hurr 

law and order was enforced in Ruby first by Denuts Varshall( K Snow. then after him tn 
Viureshal!l Tom Long from 1912 to 1942. and aleo by U.S. Commissioner Gallagher. When th 
lerritorial Act of 1912 went into effect. Henry Roden and Dan Sutherland of Ruby were 
elected’ to the newly created territorial legisiatur rt Coke Hill. an attorney from the goicd 
ruah town of Iditarod Thebutiat lucdge (;allagher he Coke- Hill build ng was atwo-storie] 
oy. Day - windowed structure of Main atreet. The oat Offices vas located in the Pioneer [er iv 
Story with Amos Kinzer. the oharmaciat as postmaster The ( oke Hilt niding was secur 
an the aeouth aide of the «treet. bul those atructures on the river front of the «treet were built 
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lhe Court of Ruby on the Steps of the ( oke- Til Building. 1919 I’hotewraph by Bas! 
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Ruby's very first pail was a tent on the beach in front of town. remembers Tom Long. Jr.. the 
von of the Marshall who ruled Ruby for thirty years.” For a long time, jail was kept in one of 
the oldest buildings in town, the house of Clarence Zaiser and Bertha Demoski. which was 
builtin 1911 and still standing. According to Clarence and Bertha. the jail had four cells 
mostly occupied after the miners came from the mines into town to celebrate and “got a little 
rowdy. Usually their bosses would bail them out the next day to get them back to work. Ac 
cording to all the old-timers, no serious trouble ever occurred in Ruby in its mining days. Al 
though almost a million dollare in gold dust and nuggets moved out of Ruby anually at the 
height of the Gold rush, no hold Ups marred the record of the dog team mail drivers or the 
‘tteamers who carried the summers clean-up 

Meanwhile, back at the mines, a smal! town known as Long or Long City was springing up 
at Long Creek, twenty-eight miles from Ruby, where Long Creek and its tributaries Bear Pup 
Birch Creek, Trail (reek, Greenstone, Glen Guich and Midnight Creek were being extensive 
iy mined. Thirty miles further out on the w agon road to the creeks was the littl mining town 
of Poorman, where mining was done at Poorman Creek, Flat Creek, Solomon Creek, Spruce 
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pak hovel and «wheelharrouw l beens t Pee jay chie't Wae Paulo to Ul urtace by a eleam hoial in 
a aik or - eeven Wheelbarrow buckel Sluicing wae done in the wring to separate the gold fron 
the aint thi pring clean-up eent a lot of gold cuat through the bank. store mioonhe ard oul 
on the ateamers fram Ruln The moat praiuctive vear for the miners in the Hulbly diatrict wa 
iviy. when B475.100) worth of gold was hipped oul af town 
Muli remained the center of oom TT life for the miner lhere were ao rian Iriah miners 
ihat St. Patricks day wae a big celebration in town that all the Irishmen arrived at ty dog 
learn rourth of July waa an event attended by the locale. the miners in from the creeka. and 
the native poopie wv ho came in from up and down river to mun ine UP yanes Lhuring the ( hriat 
mas holiday time. the minere would vieit up and down the creeks at one party afler another 
for several weeks, (hn New \ eare Pb. ve in Ruby. all the men would walk ina long chain to every 
house in town. enjoving adrink and achat at en: 1) place they stopped Several of the old-timer 
report that there ways plent, af drinking but very few ugiy incidents from drunkenness 
“x inl life tor the miw in Nish “Aa active io with many dance hirtheas partie 
amateur theatricale and social get together ihe ( lemone photographs show a surprieing 
numiver of white laces in town hor thease eu mlieventa the men were alwawve in white ehirte 
iv arm black cont aril th omen were in flour ‘treme ihe new paier «\ reports 
thomt thee Ladies Club wa ing everai mu : oho't bent in an orchestra of atringed 
matruraont i” lanuar’ 
in 1914 the Kuby Commercia Al yam 3 acive clu Ite meomilsere coor 
orm! Ruby “the Hub of the Interior AiTrhans val. ware ifieet 
ia’ i Lub. ng ami i@tier writing. to get Kuby chosen a «” terminus of the Alaska 
Hailirocd the bouster club abe niinually pressured the territorial government for a better 
road Ww long avd Poormar sith considerably greater success 
There were vor, few native poopie who made their home it Ruby during the earl mining 
dave of the town eaoecimlilw at the height of the Cold muah. 1911.18 Among the few were Pa 
ecila Carey and Altona Hrown. Alexander Hrowr Life Not many natives worked 
netead. toast mace their ving trapping or cutting cordwood for sale The mir 
achine all ranon woot and eoon the hille around Kuby were hare of timber 
chao! houee offered an eivcntioon to * he rete iow f asin mrert tae 1 Pe 
ner “Te Teel re ed Indian wive 
ir. one teacher taughi all eight grace | om 
ar Apparent he would cither get ar 
another long dart od arm return tw ite 
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Hf A lex agro Kid Brown. Walter Gowne and othera One of the farnoaue lead dogs 
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What little friction between whites and natives that has been recorded at thin period in hie 


ory slong the river wae mainiy i eal hasalon over lquer Hy and large the Iriahmen, ltaliane 
olen, Scandinavians and other hardy, independent miners blinafully iwnored the fact that 
they were operating on old Indian hunting and trapping grounds Kul there wae plenty of 
room for all, concluded the Indians. a hardier and more independent race. They consadered 
the miners cragy for digging holes in the ground all winter long, even on Sundays, left them 
alone, and went about peacefully making their living in a world which now included miners 
‘imonarios, traders, echool-teachers, card sharka, riverboat captains. and bootleggers 

\ steamboat or two, ted up with ite barges at Ruby's waterfront, belching amoke or disem 
barking lines of prospectors, is a familiar sight in Hasil Clemon’s panorama of the town, The 
small boate with one boiler were known as ‘single stackers,” such as the “Reliance.” the 
‘Tanana, “Creneral Jacobs,” and the “Jeff Davia.” The big boate with two boilers, the “doubk 
stackers.” included the “Sarah’ and the “Susie,” sister ships: the “Hannah.” the “Julia B..” the 
Sentile No. 1.” the “Seattle No. 2.” the “Seattle No. 3." and others.” These steamed upriver 
from St. Michaels. then down from Dawson Hesdes being loaded with passengers. these 
loats could plush two to four barges fully loaded with frewht. such as mining machinery 
horwes for the freghting teams. household furniture, and even such luxuries as oranges and 
lemons kept in ite cold storage for the N.C. Store 

Four months from mid-May to mid-September was the season for the paddlew heelers For 
another sik months dog teams travelling up and down the river and out to the creeks kept 
tuly on touch with the reat of the world. For several months when the river was not safe either 
for bonte or sleds the overland telegraph and later, the wireless, carned the news 

Some of the early mail drivers were Henry Robeson, Kasil Antoski, who was part Russian 
and part native, Scotty Clark and hi partner, Ken Derrick, and later Sig Wiig, who carried 
the mail to Louden.” The mail drivers often took two sleds, loaded Ww the their limit of eight 
hundred pounds on the river and six hundred pounds cross-country. These mail carriers 
started travelling in the fall as soon as the river ice was passable, and in places they had to 
chop a trail through the ice chunks: they travelled in the apring until the overflow got too deep 
to wade through. The |.600 mile mail route between Dawson and Nome was run in relays of 
about thirty miles apiece for each driver. Tom Long, Jr. remembers the mail coming down “in 
winter time twice each week regular as clockwork from Nenana.” “The record of service of 
some of these courageous and hardy men rivals those of the Pony Express and stagecoach 
drivers who crossed the plains to California.” 


Approximately every thirty miles. a day's drive on the river. there was a Roadhouse on the 
Yukon to house the mai! driver and refresh his exhausted team while they readied a new team 
for the next relay. Mail dogs in those tears were not the emall, sleek, bred-up racing dogs 
with erect ears and attractive markings so often seen in both racing and work teams today in 
Ruby and eleewhere in the Interior Those dogs were big animals, stocky, with a lot of St. Ber 
nard and Newfoundland strain mixing with the Malemute and husky. Yellow white dogs 
were common. Dolly Yrjyana. owner of the Fisher Roadhouse in town, remembra how the mai! 
tears were all driven in long, narrow stalls in a large ‘dog barn.’ where the whole team was 
then staked out on thick straw for warmth. Judge Wickersham. in his description of his travels 
as a judge throughout the early days of the Interior. recounts that a dog driver was allowed to 
bring hie leader inside the Roadhouse to bed down under his bunk.” 
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There was a Roadhouse at Kokrines, then another one at Horner Hot Springs, about 3 1/2 
miles below Kokrines, or about 25 miles upriver from Ruby; several Roadhouses operating at 
Ruby: and roadhouses at Whiskey Creek, Louden, Kovukuk and Nulato by 1915, There were 
aleo several roadhouses operating on the Poorman Trail, from Ruby to the creeks. Mra 
Adriana Coyle, who mined with her husband Dennis Coyle at Long for many years, deacribed 
the roadhouse at fourteen-mile, exactly half-way between Ruby and Long, where they made 
butter and cream from their cow's milk, and also grew several acres of oats and hay for their 
horses and cow. Dolly Yrjana reports a roadhouse named Wild Goose Roadhouse out at Long 
where her father worked as a baker when he first moved to this country from Canada. 
Madeline Notti aleo remembers a “beautiful roadhouse” out at the Sulatna River on the Poor- 
man Trail, with a bridge where the horse teams crossed 

In Ruby at the height of the Gold Rush there were three roadhouses. The first one, the Clark 
Roadhouse, is one of the very oldest buildings in Ruby, a sturdy low structure with framed 
stories on top, built in 1911. Now generally known as Johnny May's showhall, it is located on 
(leon Street diagonally acroas from the old jail, now Clarence Zaiser’s house, and directly 
vcross from the present-day Ruby roadhouse on Olson Street. Rates were generally a dollar a 
night and a dollar a meal for many vears. In some of the smaller roadhouses out of town, ac: 
comodations may have been no more luxurious than a plank bunk in a big open log cabin 
shared by all for eating. cooking and sleeping. but the larger roadhouses in town had separate 
sleeping quarters. excellent cooking and baking. and of course, clean sheets 

Ktaising. feeding. training and running dogs was a major activity in Ruby in the old days as 
it in now, except that sport and racing with dogs have largely replaced mail hauling and gen- 
eral transportation. Dried dog salmon, usually tied up twenty fish to the bale, was the “gas” of 
the Gold rush days. selling at about 10¢ a pound. Thousands of these bales of dog food crammed 
the big Northern Commercial Store's warehouse at the west end of town near the bluff. The 
N.C. Co. Store purchased litrally tons of dry fish for the local mail teams from the big com 
mercial fish camps near town and it also shipped many bales of this other kind of “Yukon 
gold” out on the steamboats, to be used as fuel in other parts of Alaska. Because no commercial 
dog meal was sold in those days, the mail team drivers and others who depended on dogs had 
to be assured of an ample supply of dry fish to last till the salmon started running again in 
June. One fish per day was the usual ration, less in summer 

Four large commercial fish camps operated on the river not far from Ruby. where fish for 
dogs was caught in nets and fish wheels, cut, dried and packed in quantity. These included 
John Pillback’s camp. located where Harold Esmailka’s fish camp is now: Scotty Clark and 
Ben Derrick’s camp at Whiskey Creek, about thirty miles below Ruby: Dago Kid Brown's 
camp where Albert Yrjana’s is now, and Red Allen's camp, where Billy MeCarty’s fish camp 
is now located, several miles above Ruby 

According to John Honea. the native people rarely fished for the commercial dog food 
market, but just for their own family’s use. He also pointed out that in those days they did not 
fish in the same place every year. as they do now. Then, two or three families would fish in one 
spot one summer, then try another spot the following summer. They supplemented their in 
come from trapping by selling rawhide (babiche) from mooseskin, or by making mitts, hats 
and boots for the miners and merchants and their families. Occasionally they sold moose meat 


to the miners who had little time to hunt, but moose were not plentiful in the area at all in the 
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early part of the century.” Madeline Notti remembers that “to hunt moose they had to go w 


out around Poorman or way up the Novi or up the Yuki almost to the hills. There was hardly 


any moose, and when we moved to the Kovukuk River, there were no moose up there, onl) 


black bear. Mostly our diet for the winter was rabbits and spruce hen and ptarmigan 

llorse-drawn wagons hauled all the big equipment and supplies for the mines out the 
Poorman wagon road. Teeland’s blacksmith shop in downtown Ruby kept busy forging hors 
shoes and even bending sheet iron into curved snowshoes to help the heav\ work horses yet 


through deep snow and drifts. Tom Long, Jr.. the son of the local marsha!! 


the teamsters were very proud of their own teams. “Som 
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gardens al! over that tug hill thal now goes up to the airport.” Up by the old apring. Albert 
Verhonik grew raspberries, strawberries. and potatoes in addition to onte and hay for hie 
horses, Flowers. too. flourmhed in the warm. dry summers and added a apot of color among 
the cabbages 

While the blacksmiths shop was busy pounding out horseshoes for all the freight teams 
hauling supplies to the mines. and the commercial fishermen were culting and drying tons of 
fiah at the fish camps. steamboats began to unload barrels of a new type of fuel for the horse 
leas carriage and the gas-boate With work underway in the summer of 1914 to make th 
wagon trail to Long and Poorman a real road, not a mere muddy. rutted trail. plans were 
made to start carrving mail to Long by automolbik 

(in Oectobert 17. 1914. Rubw's first car—a model T Ford owned tw Fred V lligan 
THRILLED SOU RDOUGHS WITH BURSTS OF SPEED ON INITIAL RUN.” according 
i» the weekly edition of the local paper The editor added. “There are several! good dog team: 
for eale. now. as well as launches. «tnall steamboats. etc For Rubw has the automohile-iti and 
has it bad'” Finally the road that the Ruby Commercial Club had pushed so hard for was com 


plete in 1914. and when it waa FP rev M ‘iigan began deliver ing mati out to / ong anda litth 
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Alfred Hrooks, Mineral Resources of Alaska (U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin, 1915) 
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l'niversity of Alaska: Fairbanks, Alaska), p. 50 
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|. D Kitehener. Flag Over the Nerth The Stery of the Northern Commercial Com 
pany, (Superior Pub. Co., Seattle, Washington,), p. 28% 


All thie information about Ruby s early business district has been compiled from a num 
ber of sources, and because of the overlap. it may be that not everv business mentioned 
vas actually operating concurrently in the 1912-14 period. The following sources were 
valuable in collecting all the information: John Honea. Interview Albert and Dolly 
Yrjana. Interview, December 27. 1980. Ruby. Alaska: The Ruby Record-( itizen (on 
file in microfilm at the University of Alaska in Fairbanks) Frederick Herma, “Memories 
of Iditared and Ruby in The Alaska Sportsman, Feb.. 1965. Tom Long. Jr. Personal 
Letter: Flag Over the Nerth The Story of the Northern Commercial Company 
\drmana Covle, Interview, Fairbanks, Alaska Sept. 27, 1981, and Madeline Notti, In 
terview, Feb. 108] 

Flag (iver the Nerth, p. 26 

Tom Long. Jr. Personal Letter 

Harold Tilleson, Interview. Ruby. Alaska, August 18, 198] 


Charlee Carlo. Interview. Ruby. Alaska. Jan. 2. 1981. and Madeline Nott:. Interview 
Feb 1981. Galena. Alaska 


Ruby Record itizen, July 14, 1914 

Rubyv-Record itizen, August 29. 1914 

Mrs Adriana Coyle. Interview 

Charlie Carlo. Interview 

Frederick Herms, p. 47 

Madeline Notti, Interview 

Tom Long, Personal Letter, Fairbanks, Alaska. Apri! 10, 1981 
Tom Long. Jr. Personal Letter 

Ruby Record-Citizen, March 23, 1918 


Charlhe Carlo. Interview 
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Chapter Ill 
World War | to Statehood: 1918 to 1959 


And so Ruby loat some of ita shine as a Gold Rush town after the war, with many of its young 
miners gone for good, so many of ita older substantial citizens drowned by shipwreck and the 
easy pay dirt exhausted in shallow ground But Ruby did not become a “ghost town” after | 
war, by any means. Mining and freighting to the mines still continued, and the lodge meetings 
and parties still continued, with some lustre lost since there was no longer a newspaper to 
write about them, after the Ruby Record-Citizen folded in 1918. 

But if the printed word no longer made its weekly rounds, communication went forward in 
Ruby when a new telegraph station using vacuum tube transmitters for its wireless (radio) 
tranemissio was established in 1922 by the U.S. Army Signal Corps. Before the turn of the 
century in Alaska, it generally took a year’s time to send a message from Interior Alaska and 
to receive a reply. To provide communications between the military establishments within 
Alaska and the headquarters in Washington, Congress passed an act in 1900 providing funds 
to build this cable telegraph line. Commercial business was to be permitted over these lines as 
long as it did not interfere with military use. 

By November, 1901, a crew of U.S. Army Signal Corpsmen had completed the 605 mile 
stretch from St. Michael's to Unalakleet and then across the Kaltag and upriver to Fort 
Gibbon (Tanana). By 1903, all the military stations within Alaska could communicate with 
Washington and with each other.’ This was affectionately known as the “WAMCATS” line 
standing for “Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph System.” There was a 
WAMCATS telegraph station at Kokrines, and another one called the Melozi Station about 
ten miles down from Ruby on the north side, near Paul and Mary Peter's present-day fish 
camp 

This overland cable line on the north side of the river was linked to Ruby by a heavy cable 
strung across the river high enough to allow the steamboats to pass under. This was used until 
the wireless (radio) transmitters were installed in 1922. William Growden ran the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps Telegraph Station in Ruby from 1922. At first it was located up on the hill near 
the new school, close to the C.A.A. house. This office was in one of the first framed houses in 
Ruby, built by Oscar Tackstrom in 1913 with lumber from his sawinill, and moved downtown 
several years after the war by a team of horses. This old Signal Corps building, added on to 
Doc Frost's clinic, now forms the front portion of the Ruby Roadhouse, which has operated as 
a roadhouse ever since Growden moved to Fairbanks in 1935. 

The Kokrines telegraph station, where three soldiers were employed pounding out messages 
in Morse Code, was abandoned in 1924. Lengths of the original cable wire and poles and in- 
sulators from the WAMCATS line are stil! being found in the dense undergrowth on the north 
bank of the Yukon. 

Growden’s son, William Growden, Jr., remembers that “Dad was the radio operator for the 
Army Signal Corps and operated it for many years until he retired from service, and took over 
the operation on his own. He also became commissioner at that time.”’ William Honea also 
was a wireless operator for the U.S. Signal Corps in Ruby, and his adopted son John Honea 
recalls how hard it was to get a word in edgewise on the early telephones “with all the women 
gossiping in native!” 





Another branch of the telegraph service went from the mines to Ruby. Some of chese tele 
yraph messages in Clarence Zaisers collection from the Ruby-Poorman Telephone Company 
are quite humorous. In duly and August of 1945, when George Jessie, a storekeeper in Poor 
nan, Was having a few problema with his help, he wired his friend Frank Pollack in Fair 
banks, first 


You can ty ii ina nimi a ene of beet | here in mpeniy fora yond cook, must do all the work, 
Then, a few weeks later, a litth more frantically 
Vinee piek me up a gol lady cook. Can come down by boat or plane VMiuet be sober.” 


\fter the war vears had loosened things up a bit, and Ruby had lost some of its wealthier 
population when so many had been lost in the wreck of the Sopra, it was easier for natives to 
pick up cabin or a lot for sale in town, so a few more native people began moving gradually 
into Ruby in the post-war vears. The racially mixed population continued to grow steadily, 
descendants of miners or merchants who had married native women early in Ruby's history. 
Some of the Natives moved into Ruby from Lewis Landing after the war, including Tom 
Marie, Lewis Nelson and Burgess Williams.’ A little later, Joe Wright and Fred Olin from 
hokrines moved into Ruby, along with Wholecheese from downriver, reported Charlie Carlo, 
an old-time Ruby miner, pilot and jack-of-all trades, whose Italian father married a native 
lady. Carlo felt that in those days whites and natives “got along good. Much better than they 
do now, as a matter of fact, and it's mainly because the older generation spoils the kids and 
vives them everything. In the old days we had to work for what we got.” 

Some natives found work at Cap Williams’ reindeer herding operation, fifteen miles behind 
Kokrines at Melozi Hot Springs. A number of natives were working there as herders, around 
1025, making about $1.50 a day. After letting the deer fatten up all summer, the herders 
would drive them over t. Kokrines, where they were herded into corrals, slaughtered and 
butchered for Wechsler Bros. cold-storage barges from Nome. which tied up at Kokrines once 
a vear in the fall. John Honea, who drove reindeer for Cap Williams as a young man, tells how 
they came to lose too much of the herd each fall when the wild caribou moved through and 
many of the reindeer migrated right along with their wild cousins. Cap Williams closed down 
because of this, but then in 1928, Fred Stolkey, who had run the camp before Williams, came 
back and tried to make a wo of it for about another year. For a time some of these reindeer 
were also slaughtered at the - aughterhouse in Ruby, located out on the flats in back of town 
where the electric plant is now. Some beef cattle brought in by steamer were also butchered 
here during the early days. 

loth natives and whites were on hand on July 20, 1920 to witness the landing of the first 
airplanes flying through Alaska, when four DeHaviland bi-planes commanded by the Army's 
lack Wolf Squadron landed at the sand-bar by Big Creek on their way from New York to 
Nome and back. Here is Honea’s account 

So many boats came from downriver to watch this, vou could hardly believe it! People from 
hokrines came down too. Nobody san, ‘Airplanes: they said. Flying machines. They were 
shouting. ‘Wateh for it’ Its coming out of the «kv And we just couldn't believe it’ All thos 
weople from Rubw. Kokrines. and Nulato, Louden, too— they were all plaving baseball on the 
and bar to kill tueme while they waited 


\llel a eniden we AM ste St8le In the ky and pretty soon they could hear omething 


1 hy ,ere coming ' heer aml clomer and then they «tarted to circle th lace | he circled ou 











Tom Marie and his wife Sophie Sprunger | hotowra, 











couple of times, and some people, native people, got scared and they ran in their boats, and 
wie, they even ran in the water, They just couldn't imagine what thease things were, Well 
they landed. all four of them rught there biplanes with open cockpits and wooden propel 
lors, What reall) surprimed me was when one man got out of the plane and turned it around 
lw grabbing the wing. | was surprised to see a man getting out of the plane alive, coming 
down out of the akin like that) 


l’retty soon they got all four of those planes lined up together on the aand-bar. So that was 
the first tome Teaw airplanes. The second time was when they were on their way back from 
Nome’! 

This historic flight, authorized by General Billy Mitchell to give his young Army pilots ex 
perience in long-range navigation and to gather map information, did not create a new wave 
of air transportation in the succeeding few years. Airplanes remained a novelty. John Honea’s 
next recollection of an airplane is in 1924 when Noel Wien broke his propeller on a bad land. 
ing, and had to stay a week at Clark's Roadhouse in Ruby while waiting for a boat to bring 
him another propeller from Fairbanks. 

Virs. Adriana Coyle, who lived in Ruby and in Long from 1917 to World War II, recalls that 
on March 17, 1928. a plane actually picked up passengers for the first time. They would land 
on skis on the river ice in front of town. Airplanes began to replace dog teams in carrying the 
mail around 19338, John Honea remembers. Pacific International Airways was the mail car- 
rier then. “They had a pretty rough go of it the first couple of years,” Honea admits. The vil- 
lave would mark out a landing strip on the river, but the heavy snowfall, extreme cold and 
crude equipment made it difficult to keep going through the Interior winter. John Honea 
remembers how he used to “see them take a fire pot out there on the ice at 40° below to warm 
up the engine and then stand around for a couple of hours until it was ready.” 

In 1938, Jim Dodson, flying the Dodson’s Air Service Stinson Reliant out of Fairbanks, 
picked up Mrs. Seotty Clark (the wife of the dog team mail carrier) at Ruby to take her to 
Fairbanks to deliver her baby. After they took off from Ruby, Dodson is said to have pointed 
out the plane's shadow skimming the terrain ahead of them and quipped, “Don’t look now, but 
| believe the stork is overtaking us.” His words came true, as Katherine Clark made her way 
into the world about forty air miles east of Ruby near the Nowitna River, with the help of Mrs. 
lkxison and a male nurse. So far as the records show, she is the first baby born in an airplane 
in the Far North. 

William Growden, Jr. remembers all the Alaska bush pilots flying through Ruby who 
topped at his father’s radio station to get the latest weather reports and exchange informa- 
tion about the various landing strips. He recalls running errands for such famous Alaska bush 
pilots as Crossen, Young, Lynn, Doribrandt, Ross, Barnhill and Sam White, then the heroes to 
the bovs in town. Jim Dodson will be remembered as one of the first flyers in this part of the 
country who hauled mail and freight out to the mines.® 

( harlie Carlo was the last dog team mail carrier on the Yukon, on the route between Tanana 
and Ruby. He said that dog team mail service continued after 1933 to those places not served 
i) planes. among them Kokrines and the creeks. Apparently Scotty Clark was still carrying 
mail by dog team to Poorman and Cripple in 1940 and 1941. 

Several native dog mushers from the Ruby area helped carry the serum in 1925 in the 
dramatic serum run from Nenana to Nome to save the people of Nome from a diptheria epi- 
demic. Twenty dow mushers carried the serum frozen in a box wrapped in furs in tempera- 
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and dramatica that have traditionally been the mainstay of miners’ get-togethers. “There waa 
good equare dancing when Scotty Clark was living.” Clarence Zaiser remembers. A number 
of Basil Clemons’ photographs captured the Pioneer's meetings, in the lodges in Long and 
Poorman as well as in Ruby. Today Clarence Zaiser and Albert Yrjana are the only Pioneers 
left in Ruby. The foundations of the Pioneer's Hall are slowly rotting away, but the old oak 
dance floor, while warped, ia atill strong 
It is interesting to note how Ruby's appearance and atmosphere changed over the twenty or 
so years between the two world wars, as recorded in various accounts of travel and adventure 
One of the earliest of these, Frank Carpenters book Alaska, Our Northern Wonderland. 
written in 19256 when Ruby was still a bustling mining depot, describes Ruby as 
one of the chief of these towns which form the river ports for gold mines Ten years ago 
thie was the ecene of a stampede when gold was discovered at Ruby Creek. [It te till the most 
important settlement on the part of the river The people are supported by the gold mines 
About some of the house there are gardens. and there are two hothouses noted for their fins 
vegetables 
Hut several years later. “a weneral stagnation” was already felt in the air. by Dr. Alex 
Hrdlicka, a physician and an anthropologist who was travelling down the Yukon River 
measuring and photographing Indians facial features, and with their permission and help. 
collecting old skulls and bones. On his first vovage down the river in 1926-27. he writes 
And now at last. Ruby From the distance and after the loneliness of the day, it looke like 
some cheerful little capital The Town itself, however. @ a mere damaged and crumbling 
shell of what '' was in the heyday of ite glory, during the Gold Rush. Many of the fram: 
dwellings and stores are empty. the board sidewalks are rickety and with big holes 
Hrdlicka’s book contains a good picture of Pitka Pavlov, an old Indian man. the brother of 
Minook, ata fish camp seven miles downriver from Ruby. Paviov, or Pablo Pitka as the white 
people called him. has a number of descendants in Ruby 
The big fire of 1929 demolished what was left of the Gold Rush waterfront district. when 
twenty-three buildings burned down in a fire on Front Street.'' Then two vears after the fire. 
the biggest spring flood ever recorded in Ruby took down most of the remaining rickety build 
ings that were hanging out over the river's edge on rotten stilts. Huge chunks of ice as big as 
cabins rolled through the downtown area, and the water rose up over the river banks and 
flooded Front Street 
Tom DeVane. a storekeeper who was competing with the Northern Commercial Company. 
hired a number of people, both native and white. to supply logs for a big new store in town 
after the fire of 1929. After the flood, DeVane bought what remained of the big Northern 
Commercial store and inventory. to add to his large trading post in the middle of town on the 
waterfront. Then Northern Commercial bought him out in 1939, and Charlie Carlo began 
running the store, later Johnny May. who in turn sold it to Harold Eamailka. This old trading 
post has been recently abandoned, and like all the other old buildings in Ruby. is slowly sink 
ing, shifting and settling on its rotting log foundations. One bright new modern store, the 
Ruby Trading Post. owned by Harold and Florence Esmailka. built high out of any possible 
flood waters. dominates the present commercial scene in Ruby 
Except for Tom De\ ane’s new store, the business district was never really rebuilt in Ruby. 
and by 1939 the population had declined to 132, but Ruby was still considered “a supply point 
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Serum Run Carriers (left) Charles bvans of Galena. and (right) Harr Pitha. late. of Ruby 
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lor a arse wold WHINE Area, \ ith ite were ral stores, a roadhouse and other services sul 
the same author realized that the brightness of Ruby « former dave was faded and dimmed 
when he portrayed Ruby asa “shell of ita former self, with many of the buildings erected dur 
ing the Gold rush dave empty 

hy the time the Second W or lal \\ ar WRAA making ita militar. might feltin A laaka Ruby WW AN 
wellon ite way to becoming a ghost town, Government orders in 1942 pul an end to almoat al! 
mining activity in the district, when the War Production Board confiscated almost all drag 
lines, bulldogers and other heavy machinery, and ordered them shipped to Fairbanks to build 
new military bases. One miner's widow. Adriana Coavle. recalla that miners could hardly even 
buy their own machinery back after the war because the government put such high prices on 
it. While eight to ten mining outfits had been active just before the war. after the war only 
three were still at it. served now by plane, truck or tractor instead of dog teams and horse 
jirawn wagons 

} ven rom | ony. v ho had served a i s Denputs Marshall ainee 141y/ loft in 1949 hecause 
there were too few people remaining to warrant a federal marshall. (ommiasioner (rowden 
had left Ruby without a local magistrate in 1945, and no longer did Judge | logy | “floating 
court appeat annuall ‘rv major court cases. With no territorial or local government the 


town merely limped along. left to itself until Statehood in 1959 
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Chapter T\ 
Ruby as a Second-Class City in the State of Alaska: 1959 to 1981 


\fter the Second World War, more and more native families continued moving into Ruby 

from Kokrines, the native village about thirty miles upriver. Kokrines had been facing a 
number of problems for many vears. After Father Jette abandoned the village before 1918, no 
strong priest came to help some of the members over their problems with liquor and violence 
Although Kokrines had many excellent village chiefs, including Chief Louis Pilot, Chief Big 
lob, Chief Sullivan Wright, Chief Frank Albert, Chief Harry Pitka and Chief William 
VeCarty, still they could not keep the village from going into a gradual decline. The Northern 
(Commercial Store the achool, and the jhost office, W hich listed forty-seven people m Pye had 
all clawed down by 184) 

Things got kind of hard after that in Kokrines.” Henry Titus recalls. “because people had 
io wet all their goods and supplies in from Ruby. either by boat or dog team in the winter. 
though Harold Esmailka and Don Stickman did fly in some supplies.” So the majority of the 
families in Kokrines decided to make a move to better their families, and left the village in the 
late forties, fifties and early sixties, moving either to Tanana or to Ruby where they could put 
their children in school. Those families from Kokrines who moved to Ruby include the Me 
(artys, the Honeas, the Cleavers, the Phillip Albert family, and Henry and Agnes Titus, who 
moved later 

So the population of Ruby in the post-war years changed its composition. In 1939, the popu 
lation of Ruby was 132 people, with probably around one-third being natives. In 1970, out of 
145 people, 134 were listed as native by the U.S. Census. So while the older white miners. 
merchants and their families either died or moved away, because gold was too hard to get or 
to sell for a decent price the people from Kokrines took their place in Ruby Today the popula 
tion of Ruby ts approximately 225 people, with about 35 of these being white. Ruby is growing 
each vear, too, with approximately half a dozen new babies born each vear, and a few people 
moving in or moving back every summer. then deciding to stay 

\fter Alaska became a state in 1959, a local city council calling itself the Ruby Chamber of 
(Commerce had its first meeting in March 1960. Tony Lewis was elected at the first meeting as 
President: John J. May as Vice-President, and Russell Arnold as Secretary-Treasurer. Other 
members, apparently not elected, included Albert Yrjana, Dolly Yrjana, Alfred Gurtler, Sr... 
Marv Anne Gurtler. John Walter. Atilio Kenet. Lillian Carlo. Edward MeCormick. Claude 
Demoski, Al Kangas. Carlos Montova, Charlie Carlo. Frank Carlo and Donald Honea.' This 
group met at the school and in members homes, but according to Albert Yrjana, “had ver 
little power 

Ruby became a second-class city in the state of Alaska on October (W. 1973, after an election 
for such incorporation was held on September 25, 1973. The Council election of July 20. 1974 
chose Dennis Barron for Mayor: Michael Sweetsir as Vice-Mavor: Albert Yriana as Treasures 
and Merriline Kangas as Secretary. Other councilmen included Emmitt Peters, Donald 
Honea, Jr.. and James Honea 

Mayors of Ruby since Dennis “Scotty” Barror include Lilly Sweetsir (from 1977 to 1978) 
Dee Olin (from 1978 to 1979). Claude Keogh (from 1979 to 1980), Paddy MeCarty (1980 through 


part of 1981), Claude Keogh for several months in 1981, and presently, Arnold “Butch” Captain. 
The present city council consists of Glen Honea, Harold Eamailka, Lena “Dee Dee” MeCarty, 
Don Honea, John Honea, Claude Keogh, and Arnold Captain as Mayor. 

Since becoming a second class city, the council has been very active and has worked closely 
with the state of Alaska in making a number of improvements. The city of Ruby owns and 
operates a small sawmill, where moat of the logs and lumber for Ruby's distinctive and attrac 
tive three-sided log homes are sawed. Ruby so far has successfully resisted the mass-produced 
tract homes that the United States government has decided will raise village standards of liv 
ing. Ruby retains its charm as a hillside town of neat log homes contrasting with the older his 
toric buildings, which include the first jail, part of the Clark Roadhouse, the old Bath-house, 
and the Commissioner's Office and Telegraph Station (now the Ruby Roadhouse). In addition 
to the sawmill, the city of Ruby also manages a power plant, a new firehouse and Fire Depart- 
ment, a community hall with an adjacent city office, and a central water well, where residents 
of the city can draw free drinking water. A running water system is practically out of the 
queston since Ruby is so hilly, so widely spread out, and so cold in the winter, but the present 
well provides water so pure that no treatment is required. A community landromat with 
showers is planned for the summer construction season of 1981. 

A new modern state school, including junior and senior high, was built on the eastern hill in 
1978, and presently the state of Alaska is expanding the airport to accomodate larger planes 
and will provide lights for night and winter landings. A state maintenance shop near the air- 
port houses vehicles used in maintaining the Ruby-Poorman State Highway, where it heads 
out from Ruby south to Monument Creek about forty miles. Television and telephone service 
for private homes started via the state satellite communications network in 1980. A Public 
Health Service Clinic provides good medical care, supplemented by regular visits from the 
public health nurse and dentist. 

The U.S. Post Office, located in a smal! log cabin heated by a tiny wood stove, provides mai! 
service three times a week. The Dineegu Native Corporation has a fuel company that sells gas 
and fuel oil, and Harold’s Air Service, The Ruby Trading Post, and the Ruby Roadhouse are 
the only other major commercial enterprises in town. 

Gold mining picked up in the summer of 1979 with the sudden jump in the price of gold, and 
now there are some eight to ten mining outfits out on the creeks, some of them having been 
around form any years, like Tilleson’s, Zaiser’s, Kangas’s, and Miscovich’s at Poorman. New 
prospectors arrive every summer, and the barge landing rumbles with heavy machinery be- 
ing unloaded for the mines. These modern-day prospectors still do pan and look for color in the 
numerous placer-bearing creeks south of town, but today they are more likely to arrive by 
helicopter, with a luxurious selection of fresh produce stashed away in their gear boxes. Un- 
like the older mining outfits, most of the modern-day mining companies spend little time or 
money in Ruby; they fly most of their men, supplies and equipment straight in from Anchor- 
age or Fairbanks. 

Ruby has recently revived one of the older native traditions which has long been practiced 
on the Yukon River—the Memoria! Potlatch, similar to the Nulato Stick Dance, but not as 
detailed, and without the stick. In August 1980, for the first time, a memorial potlatch was 
held in Ruby, in memory of the lives of Leo Captain, Eugene Gurtler, Harold Esmailka, Jr., 
and Altona Brown's son, Alexander “Buster” Brown, Jr. Feasting, Indian dancing, singing 
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ancient and new chants, speeches and prayers continued for three nights, ending on the final 
night in a Give-Away of many useful and beautiful items such as hand-knit gloves, home: 
tanned mooseskin, blankets and axes. Again in 1980, another Memorial Potlatch was given 
for Billy MeCarty's late wife, Marie MeCarty, Catherine Titus Frier and Thomas Johnson. 

The City of Ruby must be one of the few incorporated cities in the United States which can 
proudly list a brand-new giant-size John Deere combine as one of its assets. Ruby's garden 
equipment fleet also includes two tractor., which the city employees use to rototill a garden 
for almost every family in town each spring. Almost everybody grows a good crop of potatoes 
and cabbages, and competition is high among Ruby's most devoted gardeners to see who can 
produce the biggest cabbage or turnip. 

Albert Yrjana has won statewide recognition for his crops of wheat, barley and oats, includ. 
ing an award for rapeseed in 1978. He has shown that successful crops of hardy grains can be 
grown here without much trouble in all but the wettest summers. Yrjana also raises ducks 
and pigs, and another top-notch Ruby gardener, Phillip Albert, together with his daughter 
Barbara, keeps chickens producing eggs all winter in a cleverly designed dug-out chicken 
coop. 

Ruby is still producing top quality dog mushers. In 1978, three Ruby dog mushers all 
finished the Iditarod race in the top ten, Don Honea, Emmitt Peters, and Howard Albert. 
Freshwaters entered the race for Ruby in 1980, and in 1981, Ruby will send a woman compe- 
titor, Rose Albert. In 1980 Ruby revived the historic Long Creek Race, a distance of 58 miles. 
John Honea organized the 1981 Ruby-Long Creek Historical race, held on April 5, 1981, with 
the following teams arriving in this order: first, Howard Albert; second, Mark Freshwaters: 
third, Francis Captain; fourth, John Stam, fifth, Emmitt Peters; sixth, Don Honea: and 
seventh, Alvin Solomon from Kaltag. 

There must be almost as many sled dogs as people in Ruby, with about ten sled dog teams in 
town. Dog racing on the river is an exciting event at the annual Ruby Spring Carnival, held 
each year in April, along with snowshoe racing for both men and women. 

A quote from old-timer Albert Yrjana sums up the best of life in Ruby: “It's so easy to grow 
things in Ruby that you just throw in the seeds, jump back, and watch the plants grow. With 
potatoes and cabbage in your cellar, king salmon in your jars, a moose in your freezer, and a 
woodpile full of birch, you have nothing to worry about here in Ruby.” 





FOOTNOTES 


1. This information compiled by Mirs. Alice Hebel, Ruby City Clerk. Personal Letter. 
Ruby, March, 1981. 


2. Mrs. Alice Hebel, Personal Letter. 
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Ruby. Alaska, 1911. hotograph by Masi! Clemons from the Herbert Heller Collection in 
the Archives | niversity of Alaska FP airhank Alneka 
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Ruby Almeka. 19%] Photograp? by Hetay Hart 
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